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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 

of  the  Foremen's  Club: — 

The  subject  which  I have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you 
about  to-night  is  a very,  very  big  one.  It  is  far  too 
tremendous  to  cover  as  a whole,  even  in  barest  out- 
line. I shall  therefore  merely  try  to  leave  with  you 
a few  broad  thoughts  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
perhaps  make  a little  clearer  and  more  distinct  the 
closeness  of  the  ties  between  your  form  of  work  and 
mine. 

Transportation  and  industry  are  both  older  than 
history.  They  have  always  advanced  side  by  side. 
Anything  like  the  story  of  their  mutual  progress 
could  not  be  compressed  into  a little  sketch  such  as 
I am  here  to  give.  It  would  mean  more  than  the 
writing  of  a book,  it  would  be  the  compiling  of  a 
library.  When  the  work  was  completed,  it  would 
be  pretty  nearly  the  whole  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
human  race  from  primitive  savagery  to  modem 
comforts  and  luxury. 

TRANSPORTATION  HAS  LED 
HUMAN  RACE  UPWARD 

There  is  one  very  important  point  to  bear  in  mind 
from  the  start,  and  that  is  that,  throughout  history, 
great  steps  forward  in  the  art  of  transportation  have 
always  paved  the  way  for  human  progress  in  other 
respects.  Therefore,  if  you  check  transportation 
progress,  you  check  all  other  kinds  also.  Most  of 
our  railroad  troubles  of  to-day,  from  car  shortages 
to  lack  of  credit  for  building  needed  extensions,  have 
come  about  because  that  truth  either  has  not  been 
understood  or  has  not  been  heeded. 

The  oldest  forms  of  civilization  that  we  know  any- 
thing about  had  their  beginnings  along  the  seacoasts 
of  the  Old  World.  That  was  because  boats  were 
the  first  facilities  for  transportation  on  any  consid- 
erable scale.  All  highly  civilized  and  progressive 
nations  of  to-day  are  descended  from  seafaring  races. 
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Races  which  have  always  lived  in  the  mountainous 
interiors  of  the  great  continents,  far  from  navigable 
rivers  and  where  impassable  ranges  shut  off  trans- 
portation by  land,  have  remained  backward  to  the 
present  day.  The  Chinese  are  a conspicuous  ex- 
ample—an  intelligent  but  very  unprogressive  people 
who  have  come  down  to  quite  modern  times  with 
practically  no  systems  of  transportation. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  to  organize  overland 
transportation  on  a great  scale.  They  did  this,  as 
everyone  knows,  by  a magnificent  system  of  roads 
through  Italy  and  Europe,  some  of  which  are  main 
highways  to-day  after  twenty  centuries  of  use. 

The  voyages  of  Columbus  and  of  the  great  discov- 
erers who  followed  him  to  the  New  World  were  merely 
extensions  of  transportation  by  water  from  coasting 
to  trans-Atlantic  voyages.  That  was  a tremendous 
step,  but  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  after- 
ward the  only  further  advances  in  transportation 
consisted  in  gradual,  and  not  very  startling,  improve- 
ments in  sailing  ships.  Transportation  by  land  stood 
still.  Industry,  also,  was  nearly  stationary  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  settlement  of  America 
was  limited  to  a fringe  of  seacoast,  because  the  eastern 
mountain  ranges  barred  all  but  a comparatively  few 
adventurers  from  the  interior.  That  was  the  con- 
dition down  to  about  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary 
War. 

REVOLUTIONARY  BETTERMENTS 
FROM  MECHANICAL  POWER 

Then  came  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  and 
its  application,  at  first  by  very  gradual  steps,  to 
factory  use  and  to  transportation  by  land  and  water. 
The  greatest  changes  our  race  has  ever  known  have 
occurred  since  that  time.  Life  has  been  completely 
revolutionized.  The  really  big  developments  have 
come  so  fast  that  probably  few  of  us  can  really  grasp 
their  immensity  or  the  briefness  of  the  time  into  which 
most  of  them  have  been  crowded.  Practically  all 
have  happened  in  less  than  a century  and  a vast 
majority  in  a much  shorter  period. 

Railroads  are  less  than  ninety  years  old,  counting 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  line;  80%  of  our  present 
mileage  has  been  built  within  fifty  years.  On  vessels, 
steam  was  only  an  auxiliary  to  sails  down  to_and  even 
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after  the  Civil  War.  The  telephone  is  commercially 
only  a little  over  40  years  old,  and  90%  of  its  develop- 
ment has  come  in  the  last  20  years.  The  automobile, 
as  a practical  vehicle,  can  scarcely  claim  more  than 
20  years;  the  aeroplane  barely  a decade. 

Practically  our  entire  modern  system  of  specialized 
mass  production  has  grown  up  within  about  thirty 
years. 

To  put  it  another  way,  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  mechanical,  scientific  and  industrial  improve- 
ments which  make  life  and  work  now  so  different 
from  what  they  were  in  all  the  centuries  past,  have 
come  into  general  every-day  use  within  the  lifetime 
of  men  who  are  still  not  very  old.  So  accustomed 
have  we  become  to  new  and  radical  developments 
that  I doubt  whether  many  of  us  realize  the  pace  we 
have  been,  and  still  are,  going. 

I am  an  optimist  and  I know  that  we  are  living  in 
the  most  progressive  and,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  of  all  ages.  It  is  true  that  we  have  unsettle- 
ment in  many  directions,  but  we  could  not  expect 
such  vast  changes,  as  those  which  I have  outlined, 
without  unsettlement.  To  my  mind  the  state  of 
progress  which  we  have  reached  is  typified  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a bathtub  in  practically  every 
American  home,  and  that  motor  cars  have  been 
brought  within  the  buying  power  of  even  unskilled 
workers.  We  have  got  beyond  the  point  where  we 
measure  the  progress  of  our  country  by  the  number 
of  people  who  have  the  necessities  of  life.  We  meas- 
ure it  now  by  the  number  who  can  enjoy  the  luxuries. 
More  are  enjoying  them  in  America  to-day  than  in 
any  other  country  ever  before  in  the  world’s  history. 

MASS  PRODUCTION  RESTS  ON 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

We  all  know  that  in  a general  way  this  has  come 
about  through  the  cheapening  of  manufacturing  costs 
by  our  American  system  of  specialized,  large-scale 
industry.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  basis  of  that 
has  been  the  development,  in  this  country,  of  mass 
transportation  by  railroad  on  a scale  approached 
nowhere  else. 

Where  transportation  is  little  developed,  industry 
remains  a very  simple  thing.  It  is  limited  to  what 
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can  be  made  from  the  materials  found  near  at  hand,  ! 
and  consumed  by  the  population  within  easy  reach,  I 
Railroads  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  extending 
industry  until  its  sources  and  its  markets  are  country- 
wide and  world- wide. 

In  Broad  Street  Station  we  have  a picture  of  an 
experimental  coal  train  operated  several  years  ago 
on  the  Middle  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

It  consisted  of  100  fully  loaded  cars.  A train  like  that 
is  capable  of  carrying  from  five  to  seven  thousand  tons 
of  coal  or  similar  commodities.  Whether  the  loads 
are  fuel,  iron  ore,  steel,  or  finished  automobiles,  it  is 
true  that  long,  heavy  freight  trains  such  as  that  are 
what  have  made  industrial  America  possible. 

I am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a few  facts  which  may, 
perhaps,  help  to  illustrate  what  transportation  means 
in  this  great  industrial  city  of  Philadelphia.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  or  Europe 
whose  industries  are  better  served  by  railroads  than 
ours.  That  statement  may  seem  strong.  Many 
Philadelphians  are  not  aware  of  its  truth,  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless. 

New  York  is  reached  by  more  individual  lines  of 
railroad  than  Philadelphia,  but  practically  all  its 
freight  has  to  be  handled  by  lighterage.  Chicago 
boasts  of  being  served  by  thirty-three  lines,  whereas 
we  have  only  three.  But,  on  investigation  we  find 
that  many  lines  do  not  come  into  Chicago  on  their 
own  tracks,  but  on  the  tracks  of  other  railroads.  By 
carrying  the  same  reasoning  a little  further  we  could 
say  with  perfect  truth  that  Philadelphia  is  served  by 
every  railroad  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  via  the  lines  of  the  Reading,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  systems.  So  we 
see  that  from  the  point  of  mere  number  of  lines  avail- 
able, Chicago  has  no  real  superiority  over  us.  A city 
might  be  adequately  served  over  the  tracks  of  a single 
railroad  system.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  smaller 
cities  are. 

But  we  have  here  in  Philadelphia  a combination 
of  very  genuine  advantages,  with  respect  to  railroad 
facilities,  which  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any 
other  city  can  match,  as  a whole.  Among  them  I 
may  name: — (a)  The  very  large  number  of  direct 
sidings  into  individual  industries;  ( b ) The  lowest 
practicable  costs  of  handling  in-  and  out-bound 
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freight  to  and  from  the  cars;  (c)  The  great  number, 
convenience  of  location,  and  accessibility  of  public 
team  tracks  for  delivery  and  receipt  of  freight; 
(d)  Over  1,000  miles  of  railroad  trackage  within  the 
city's  boundaries,  giving  those  industries  not  having 
their  own  sidings  the  minimum  distance  to  cover 
to  and  from  the  nearest  freight  station. 

These  are  immense  advantages,  and  they  are  not 
always  appreciated  by  the  Philadelphia  public  as 
they  should  be. 

PHILADELPHIA  MUST  BUY  AND 
SELL  BEYOND  ITS  BOUNDARIES 

We  have  in  this  city  a population  of  about  1,900,000 
people.  That  population  is  chiefly  dependent  for  its 
livelihood,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  successful 
operation  of  about  18,000  separate  manufacturing 
plants.  None  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  those 
plants  originates  in  the  city,  and  very  few  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  As  to  marketing  their  products, 
these  plants  probably  turn  out  more  in  a single  week 
than  the  people  of  our  city  could  consume  at  home  in 
a year,  so  that  the  vast  bulk  must  be  sold  elsewhere. 
In  brief,  we  get  all  our  materials,  and  must  sell  nearly 
all  our  products,  far  outside  our  own  boundaries. 

These  facts  help  us  to  realize  how  absolutely  de- 
pendent a modem  industrial  community,  like  ours, 
is  upon  transportation.  All  manufacturing  process- 
es, when  carried  on  upon  a large  scale,  must  come  in 
between  the  two  processes  of  transportation.  One  is 
the  assembling  of  the  raw  materials  from  distant 
points  of  origin;  the  other  is  the  distribution  of  the 
finished  products  to  distant  consuming  points  and 
markets.  If  either  fails  the  industry  breaks  down. 

Bear  this  in  mind  also:  The  extent  and  efficiency 
of  the  facilities  available  for  transportation  absolutely 
determine  the  volume  of  industrial  production  that 
can  be  carried  on.  They  do  this  either  by  limiting 
the  volume  of  raw  materials  that  can  be  assembled, 
or  the  volume  of  products  that  can  be  distributed,  or 
both.  Any  industrial  city  which  wants  to  grow  must 
look  upon  railroads  as  its  best  friends. 

Our  Kensington  Freight  Agent,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hammers- 
ley,  whom  probably  many  of  you  know,  recently 
analyzed  a single  day’s  outgoing  business  from  the 
Kensington  district,  which  is  only  a part  of  industrial 
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Philadelphia.  He  found  that  within  a period  of  24 
hours  there  were  sent  out  of  Kensington,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone,  1404  shipments,  coming 
from  432  shippers,  going  to  1361  consignees,  located 
at  674  points  of  destination,  in  43  States  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Cuba.  That  was  just  one 
day’s  business — and  not  an  abnormal  one — on  one 
railroad,  from  only  one  of  a number  of  industrial 
sections  in  our  city. 

That  shows  the  broadness  of  the  markets  for  Phila- 
delphia products,  and  how  indispensable  transporta- 
tion is  to  reaching  those  markets. 

Here  is  an  actual  occurrence  which  struck  me  as 
being  very  interesting  in  this  connection.  Out  in 
Utah  a certain  sheep-raiser  sheared  his  flock.  The 
raw  wool  was  put  in  a freight  car  and  sent  here  to 
Philadelphia.  It  reached  an  establishment  in  our 
city,  where  it  was  cleaned  and  scoured.  Then  it 
went  to  another  plant  where  it  was  spun  into  yarn. 
At  another  mill  it  was  woven  into  cloth,  and  that 
cloth  was  then  shipped  back  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
where  it  was,  undoubtedly,  made  into  suits  and  over- 
coats. It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  one  of  those  suits  may  have  been  sold  to  the  very 
sheep-owner  from  whose  flock  the  wool  originally 
came. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a better  illustration  than 
this  of  the  interlocking  of  industry  and  transporta- 
tion. 

On  another  occasion,  recently,  a shipment  of  raw 
silk  arrived  by  our  railroad  from  Portland,  Oiegon. 
It  had  come  to  Portland  from  China  in  a Japanese 
ship.  On  its  arrival  here  the  silk  was  spun  into 
thread,  and  the  thread  was  woven  into  hosiery,  and 
that  hosiery  formed  part  of  a lot  which  was  shipped 
back  from  Philadelphia  to  Portland.  Here  we  have 
a case  of  hauling  raw  material  all  the  way  across  the 
continent  for  manufacture,  and  the  shipment  back 
of  the  finished  product  to  the  original  port  of  entry 
for  sale  and  use. 

That  illustrates  the  way  in  which  highly  developed 
transportation  systems  permit  industry  to  be  cen- 
tralized where  the  manufacturing  can  be  done  best, 
regardless  of  where  the  material  comes  from  or  the 
goods  are  sold. 
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I thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  give  some  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  what  transportation  means  to 
our  Philadelphia  industries,  by  telling  briefly  where 
the  principal  materials  come  from  that  are  used  in 
some  of  our  leading  products,  and  where  the  products 
themselves  ultimately  go. 


SOURCES  OF  MATERIALS  AND 
MARKETS  FOR  PRODUCTS 

Philadelphia  leads  the  country  in  a good  many 
products.  One  of  them  is  street  railway  cars.  Half 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ride  in  Philadelphia- 
made  street  cars.  Lumber  used  in  this  industry 
comes  from  the  States  of  Washington  and  North 
Carolina;  wheels  and  axles  from  more  than  a half- 
dozen  different  points  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  Illinois  and  New  York;  electrical  apparatus 
from  Orange,  N.  J.;  car  seats  from  Wakefield,  Mass.; 
rattan  from  Boston.  Finished  cars  have  recently 
been  shipped  by  rail  to  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Detroit, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Miami,  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond.  They  are  also  largely  exported. 

Another  big  industry  is  the  making  of  automobile 
bodies  and  wheels.  Steel  for  the  bodies  comes  from 
fifteen  different  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
finished  bodies  are  shipped  principally  to  Detroit, 
Toledo,  and  South  Bend,  Indiana.  For  the  wheels, 
the  sheet  metal  comes  from  Pittsburgh  mills,  the  cast- 
ings from  Richmond  and  the  forgings  from  Cleveland. 
Finished  wheels  have  been  currently  shipped  to 
Detroit,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  Toledo. 

Philadelphia  storage  batteries  are  known  every- 
where. The  great  plant  which  makes  them  buys 
lumber  at  ten  different  shipping  points  in  the  South, 
chiefly  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Georgia. 
Lead  comes  from  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Nebraska 
and  Iowa;  acid  from  Marcus  Hook;  veneering  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  various  Pacific  Coast  points. 
Empty  boxes  are  bought  in  Louisville,  Ky. ; talc  at 
various  points  in  New  Hampshire;  sal  ammoniac  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  finished  batteries  are  shipped  to 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  I think  to  practically 
every  country  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia-made  locomotives  have  an  unrivalled 
reputation.  In  their  manufacture  there  are  used 
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brake  shoes  and  castings  from  St.  Louis;  iron  and 
steel  tubes  from  Pittsburgh;  small  steel  parts  from 
Cleveland;  boiler  plates  from  Coatesville,  Pa. ; wheels, 
castings,  forgings  and  tires  from  Burnham,  Pa.,  and 
various  accessories  from  Chicago.  Finished  loco- 
motives have  recently  been  shipped  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Mexico,  Chili,  Colombia,  the  Argentine,  China,  points 
in  Africa,  a number  of  countries  in  Europe,  and  Cuba. 

Linoleum  is  an  interesting  illustration.  In  its 
production  and  preparation  for  market,  the  manu- 
facturers use  linseed  oil  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  cotton  piece  goods  from  a North  Carolina 
mill;  dyes  from  Newark  and  New  York  City;  clay 
from  two  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  South 
Carolina;  whiting  from  Camden;  rosin  from  Savan- 
nah; oils  and  naphtha  from  Texas  points;  varnish 
from  St.  Louis;  wood  dust  from  Maine;  felt  paper 
from  Niagara  Falls;  ground  cork  from  Spain  and 
Portugal;  burlap  from  Scotland;  barytes  from  South 
America  and  Africa,  coming  via  the  Mississippi  River 
and  St.  Louis;  litharge  from  Newark;  paints  from 
St.  Louis;  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
fields.  The  product  goes  almost  everywhere  in  this 
country,  and  recent  foreign  shipments  have  been  made 
to  South  Africa,  Cuba,  Australia,  China,  Japan  and 
Europe. 

Philadelphia-made  hats — another  line  in  which  we 
lead  the  world — employ,  I believe,  in  their  manufac- 
ture and  sale,  almost  every  known  agency  of  transpor- 
tation. They  are  literally  composed  of  materials 
gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  when  finished 
are  sold  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  again.  For  example, 
in  cheir  manufacture  there  are  employed  shellac  from 
India;  silk  from  Japan;  rubber  from  Brazil;  leather 
from  the  Argentine  Republic;  and  furs  from  various 
parts  of  our  country,  South  America,  Australia, 
Russia,  etc.  Wherever  hats  are  worn,  Philadelphia- 
made  hats  are  sold  and  used,  and  of  course  must  be 
transported  there,  chiefly  by  rail  and  water. 

A very  large  plant  making  roofing  materials  in  our 
city  gets  slate  from  Vermont;  felt  from  a New  Jersey 
and  a Pennsylvania  town;  sand  from  Maryland;  nails 
from  an  Ohio  steel  city;  tar  from  four  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania, two  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Virginia,  one  in 
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West  Virginia,  one  in  Kentucky,  and  one  in  Ohio.  Its 
products  are  transported  to  every  point  where  build- 
ing is  carried  on. 

A leading  Philadelphia  sugar  refinery  gets  barrel 
staves  from  South  Carolina,  Missouri  and  Mississippi; 
bottles  from  Ohio;  burlap  bags  from  Jersey  City; 
fibre  boxes  from  Brooklyn;  infusorial  earth  from 
California;  box  boards  from  a New  Jersey  point; 
animal  charcoal  from  California  and  New  Jersey; 
acid  from  a neighboring  plant  right  here  in  our  own 
city;  and  paper  and  paper  cartons  from  a New  York 
State  factory.  Its  raw  sugar  comes  from  Cuba  and 
the  Phillipine  Islands,  and  its  coal  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mountains.  It  ships  refined  sugar  everywhere 
that  groceries  are  sold. 

Our  city  is  noted  as  a centre  for  the  making  of  fine 
tools.  They  range  from  comparatively  simple  hand 
tools,  like  hatchets,  hammers,  saws,  files,  etc.,  up  to 
the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  machine  tools  made 
anywhere  in  the  world;  some  of  the  latter  cost  from 
$70,000  to  $80,000  apiece.  Let  us  consider  saws. 
Every  carpenter  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  a good  many  other  countries,  has  read  the  name 
of  Philadelphia  on  a saw.  To  get  wood  for  Ihe  handles 
trees  are  brought  from  old  orchards  in  New  York 
State,  Pennsylvania  and  the  South.  Grindstones 
come  from  Ohio;  lumber  from  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia;  steel  billets  and  bars  of  various  qualities 
from  Bethlehem,  Conshohocken  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
special  qualities  of  extremely  pure  iron  from  Sweden. 
I have  already  indicated  that  the  finished  saws  are 
sent  practically  everywhere  in  America,  and  many 
also  go  abroad. 

I wonder  how  many  people  know  that  all  the  base- 
balls used  in  all  the  big  league  games  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  are  made  right  here  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  a plant  only  three  or  four  squares  away  from 
this  auditorium.  That  plant  not  only  makes  several 
million  baseballs  a year,  which  are  shipped  everywhere 
that  the  game  is  played,  but  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  catchers'  mitts,  fielders’  gloves,  etc. 
For  these  purposes  it  is  the  greatest  buyer  of  goat- 
skins and  horsehides,  which  are  obtained  from 
many  widely  separated  sources. 

I could  multiply  examples  indefinitely,  but  they 
would  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  point  I have  al- 
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ready  made,  viz.,  that  manufacturing  is  always  sand- 
wiched in  between  two  processes  of  transportation 
the  first  being  the  bringing  together  of  raw  materials 
and  the  second  the  distribution  of  the  product. 

DISTRIBUTION  PROBLEMS  ONLY 
LIMIT  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SALES 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes,  recently  ex- 
tracted from  the  mazes  of  the  census  figures  a few 
simple  facts  which  are  not  only  interesting  but  have 
a very  important  bearing  on  the  general  subject  we 
are  discussing. 

Between  1900  and  1920  the  country’s  population 
increased  40%.  Mr.  Barnes  estimates  that  in  the 
same  interval  the  increase  in  agricultural  products — 
measured  by  volume,  not  value — -had  been  at  just 
about  the  same  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
volume  of  industrial  production  increased  95%,  or 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  growth  in  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  output  of  mines  grew  128%,  or  more 
than  three  times  as  fast. 

These  figures  appear  to  tell  us  that  the  market  for 
farm  products,  which  are  chiefly  food,  grows  only  as 
the  population  grows,  which  is  natural  because  we 
are  not  likely  to  eat  more  than  about  a certain  fixed 
average  per  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  market 
for  factory  and  mine  products  can  be  made  to  grow 
at  a much  faster  rate,  and  is  limited  only  by  the  ability 
to  distribute  and  exchange  those  products. 

There  are  two  factors  in  distribution:  One  has  to 
do  with  the  buying  power  of  the  people  and  depends 
chiefly  on  the  evenness  of  employment  and  fairly 
adjusted  scales  of  wages  and  other  costs.  The  other 
depends  upon  having  adequate  physical  means  of 
distribution— that  is,  transportation  facilities,  chiefly 
railroads. 

Now  a vitally  important  truth  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  grasp  is  this:  In  recent  years  we  have 

gone  ahead  very  much  faster  in  developing  our  means 
of  production  than  we  have  in  developing  our  systems 
of  distribution.  To  put  it  another  way,  we  have 
fostered  industry  and  agriculture  and  stunted  our 
railroads.  That  has  been  the  net  result  of  carrying 
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on  railroad  regulation  for  political  ends,  and  the  harm 
it  has  done,  and  is  capable  of  doing,  is  incalculable. 

The  more  complicated  our  modern  life  becomes, 
and  the  more  our  different  activities  depend  upon  each 
other,  the  more  nearly  do  production  and  distribution 
tend  to  resemble  parts  of  a single  great  machine.  We 
all  know  that  in  any  great  and  complicated  piece  of 
machinery  evenness  of  running  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  that  is  disturbed,  trouble  results. 

In  our  great  machine  of  business,  if  any  part  runs 
too  slow  or  too  fast,  compared  with  the  rest,  the  result 
may  be  to  clog  the  whole  and  produce  stagnation,  or 
else  the  mechanism  runs  wild  and  a panic  results.  We 
have  had  experience  of  both  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  one  great  cause  has  been  that  the  policies  of  our 
Government  have  prevented  transportation  growth 
from  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  in  production. 

The  consequence  is  that  in  every  period  of  business 
activity  a point  is  reached  where  the  clogging  of  the 
railroads  automatically  checks  further  expansion. 
We  are  in  such  a period  now,  as  all  of  you  know,  for 
I doubt  if  there  is  an  industry  of  any  kind  in  Phila- 
delphia which  has  not  in  recent  months  suffered  from 
car  shortages,  embargoes  or  freight  delays  due  to 
congestion.  We  have  had  a number  of  such  experi- 
ences in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  and  no  less  an 
authority  than  Herbert  Hoover  has  estimated  that 
each  one  of  them  has  cost  the  country  at  least  a billion 
dollars. 

What  is  needed  is  to  set  the  railroads  free  from  the 
restraints  which  are  holding  them  down.  In  the  days 
gone  by  when  they  were  free  they  went  ahead  very 
fast;  they  led  the  world  in  transportation  progress, 
and,  as  I have  endeavored  to  show,  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  become  the  leading  industrial  nation.  While 
that  lhsted  we  had  the  lowest  rates,  we  had  the  best 
service,  we  paid  the  highest  wages  of  any  railroads 
in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  roads  were 
making  money.  A very  small  number  appeared  to 
have  some  chance  of  getting  rich,  and  politicians 
seemed  to  imagine  that  that  threatened  very  grave 
disaster  to  the  country — just  why,  I could  never 
exactly  understand.  Rich  and  successful  farms, 
factories  and  banks  have  always  been  looked  upon  as 
blessings;  then,  why  not  rich  and  successful  railroads? 
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CAN  5 3-4  PER  CENT.  BE  CALLED 
A “LIVING  RETURN '? 

However,  regulation  was  started  to  prevent  rail- 
roads from  getting  rich  and  it  has  done  the  job 
splendidly.  To-day  most  of  them  are  poor  and  every 
manufacturer,  merchant  and  farmer  is  suffering. 
Who  has  gained  by  hurting  the  railroads?  That  is 
a question  I should  very  much  like  to  see  answered. 
And  what  form  has  the  gain  taken? 

We  need  to  get  back  railroad  prosperity  again, 
because  until  we  have  more  lines,  terminals,  cars, 
locomotives  and  other  facilities  to  handle  more  trans- 
position than  can  be  handled  at  present,  it  is  im- 
possiDle  to  see  how  our  industries  can  continue  the 
expansion  which  they  should  enjoy  and  of  which 
they  are  otherwise  perfectly  capable. 

Just  at  present  regulation  is  working  on  the  theory 
that  a return  of  5?4%  on  the  investment  is  enough 
to  put  new  life  in  the  railroads.  I am  afraid  that  is 
a very  sad  mistake.  If  5^4%  was  all  that  could  be 
earned  from  manufacturing,  Philadelphia  would  still 
be  the  pretty  little  river-bank  village  that  William 
Penn  left  it. 

Why  should  a man  risk  his  money  to  help  a railroad 
get  new  facilities  when  the  most  he  can  hope  for  is 
$H%,  and  he  may  lose  all?  Why  should  he  take 
that  chance,  when,  contrary  to  what  some  of  the 
politicians  say,  the  railroads  are  not  guaranteed  a 
cent,  and  he  could  get  nearly  5^4%  in  a gilt-edge 
first  mortgage  on  real  estate  with  no  risk  at  all;  or 
when  with  no  more  risk,  and  probably  considerably 
less,  than  in  railroading,  he  may  get  10,  20,  or  30% 
in  banking,  building,  merchandising,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, etc?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
absurdity  of  that  situation? 

We  are  told  that  railroads  are  regulated  because 
their  service  is  a public  necessity.  That  is  true,  but 
is  it  any  good  reason  for  starving  them? 

Philadelphia  is  properly  called  “The  World’s 
Greatest  Workshop.”  That  term  means  that  our 
city  leads  all  others  in  the  quantity  and  values  of 
articles  of  quality  made  here  and  sold  in  open  com- 
petition in  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  have  the 
most  prosperous  workers  and  the  highest  living 
standards  of  any  city,  as  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
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there  are  nearly  200,000  individual  homes  in  Phila- 
delphia owned  by  the  families  living  in  them — a 
record  nowhere  else  approached. 

The  keeping  up  of  our  industrial  prosperity  here 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  keeping  up  the  railroad 
service  which  gives  it  life  and  makes  it  possible.  I 
hope  you  grasp  that  situation  Ihoroughly,  because  it 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  bread  and  butter  of 
every  man  in  this  room. 


INDUSTRY  MUST  FIGHT  TO 
SAVE  THE  RAILROADS 

I was  verv  glad  to  get  the  invitation  to  come  here 
to-night.  I hoped  I might  be  able  to  make  some  new 
fighting  friends  for  the  railroads.  The  railroads  need 
such  friends  just  now  more  than  ever  before  in  their 
history.  They  have  been  through  some  rough  times 
and  without  doubt  more  trouble  is  ahead.  If  they 
are  to  be  saved  from  serious  wreckage,  they  need  the 
active  help  and  support  of  all  thoughtful  and  loyal 
citizens. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  wish  the  railroads  well, 
or  simply  to  admit  that  they  ought  to  be  fairly  treated, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  What  is  required  is  an  aggres- 
sive demand  for  fair  and  just  and  helpful  treatment 
of  the  railroads,  coming  from  those  whose  livelihood, 
like  yours,  depends  upon  good  railroad  service — a 
demand  that  will  make  itself  heard  and  respected 
where  our  laws  are  made  and  Government  policies 
decided.  Unless  you  and  other  citizens  of  your  type, 
who  disbelieve  in  every  form  of  Bolshevism,  and 
near-Bolshevism,  take  a stand  like  that,  it  is  very  hard 
to  see  how  our  lailroads  can  escape  being  legislated 
into  a breakdown  that  can  only  end  in  Government 
ownership. 

You  all  know  what  Government  ownership  means. 
It  means  political  management,  operation  for  partisan 
ends  instead  of  service,  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
resulting  waste,  end  of  progress  and  a lapse  into  gen- 
eral inefficiency.  It  has  failed  wherever  tried.  The 
more  democratic  the  form  of  Government,  the  greater 
has  been  the  failure. 
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For  this  reason,  there  is  no  Government  in  the 
world  more  unfitted  to  run  railroads  than  ours,  be- 
cause of  the  very  completeness  of  our  democracy. 
That  fact  was  illustrated  many  times  over  during  the 
war.  It  is  the  greatest  reason  why  we,  of  all  people, 
should  avoid  the  pitfall  of  Government  ownership. 

Should  that  calamity  ever  come  about,  the  indus- 
tries would  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  Therefore, 
there  is  every  reason  why  those  who  live  by  industry — 
as  do  all  of  you  here  to-night — should  in  self-defense 
insist  that  our  railroads  be  allowed  the  same  chance 
and  freedom  to  prosper  and  grow  that  industry  itselt 
has  enjoyed.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
to  be  given  that  chance  if  American  industry  itself 
is  to  go  ahead. 
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